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Wards  of  the  UN:  Trust  and  Dependent  Areas 


BY  FRED  W.  RIGGS 


THE  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  admin¬ 
ister  dependent  peoples  have  agreed  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  “paramount”  and  to 
develop  self-government,  taking  into  account  the 
“political  aspirations  of  the  peoples”  and  assisting 
them  “in  the  progressive  development  of  their  free 
political  institutions.”*  This  Report  deals  with  the 
problem  of  self-government  in  the  dependent  areas 
of  the  world,  a  question  which  competition  for  al¬ 
legiance  in  the  cold  war  and  the  debates  of  the 
United  Nations  have  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

EMERGENT  NATIONS 

The  strength  of  the  current  drive  for  autonomy 
has  been  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  nationalist 
movements  which  have  already  brought  independ¬ 
ence  to  a  dozen  new  countries  since  World  War  II. 
Elsewhere  they  have  produced  outbreaks  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  have  elicited  grants  of  partial  autonomy. 
Generally  the  achievement  of  freedom  resulted 
from  direct  interaction  between  imperial  power 
and  colony,  as  catalyzed  recently  by  the  tensions  of 
World  War  II.  The  United  Nations,  however,  has 
played  the  role  of  midwife  in  a  few  cases,  notably 
Indonesia  and  Israel.  In  Indonesia  a  UN  commis¬ 
sion  helped  pave  the  way  for  the  final  agreements 
reached  at  The  Hague  Round  Table  conference  in 
August-November  1949.^  In  Israel  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  resolution  of  November  29,  1947  laid  the 
foundation  and  a  UN  mediator  helped  to  establish 
the  framework  for  the  creation  of  the  new  state, 
while  a  UN  Conciliation  Commission  continues  to 
work  for  a  final  settlement.^ 

Other  states  may  gain  autonomy  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  largely  as  a  result  of  UN  activities.  Thus  Libya, 
formerly  an  Italian  colony,  is  scheduled  to  achieve 
its  independence  by  January  i,  1952,  under  General 
Assembly  Resolution  289  (IV),  November  21, 1949.“* 

1.  UN  charter,  Article  73. 

2.  See  J.  Foster  Collins,  “The  United  Nations  and  Indonesia,” 
International  Conciliation,  No.  459  (March  1950). 

3.  See  L.  Larry  Leonard,  “The  United  Nations  and  Palestine,” 
International  Conciliation,  No.  454  (October  1949). 

4.  An  advisory  council  composed  of  Egypt,  France,  Italy, 


The  UN-planned  emancipation  of  Libya  will 
have  repercussions  in  adjacent  territories,  especially 
in  Tunisia,  Morocco  and  Algeria.  National  move¬ 
ments  in  these  areas  are  well-organized  and  articu¬ 
late — although  sometimes  clandestine.  They  speak 
jointly  through  the  National  Liberation  Commitee 
of  North  Africans,  whose  president,  the  former 
Emir  of  the  Riff,  Abd  el  Krim  el  Khatabi,  is  issu¬ 
ing  vigorous  propaganda  from  his  exile  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Cairo.’  When  Libya  gains  its  freedom,  it 
will  provide  an  example  and  a  home  for  the  na¬ 
tionalist  leaders  of  Northwestern  Africa. 

The  General  Assembly’s  decision  on  Italian 
Somaliland  may  produce  similar  repercussions. 
Italy  has  been  given  a  trusteeship  over  the  area  but 
must  prepare  it  for  independence  within  ten  years. 
The  emergence  of  a  free  Somalia  may  be  followed 
by  agitation  for  accession  of  neighboring  Somali 
country:  British  and  French  Somaliland  and  parts 
of  Kenya  and  Ethiopia. 

The  future  of  Eritrea  still  remains  subject  to 
General  Assembly  decision.  A  special  committee 
has  been  studying  the  problem  before  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  Assembly  action.  The  apparent 
alternatives  are  independence,  partition  between 
Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan,  or  some  form  of  trustee¬ 
ship.  Possibly,  therefore,  another  country  may  soon 
be  attributing  its  independence  to  UN  action. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

International  concern  for  dependent  areas  rep¬ 
resents  a  significant  development  in  world  affairs. 
When  most  of  Africa  and  much  of  Asia  and 
Oceania  were  conquered  by  European  states,  each 
colonial  power  claimed  exclusive  responsibility  for 
its  own  dependencies.  Whatever  its  aims — eco¬ 
nomic,  military,  political,  altruistic — it  resisted  all 
outside  interference. 

Pakistan,  Britain,  the  United  States  and  representatives  of 
Cyrcnaica,  Tripolitania,  the  Fezzan  and  the  Libyan  minorities 
will  assist  a  UN  High  Commissioner  in  this  task. 

5.  See  interview  of  .\bd  el  Krim  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  The 
New  Yorl(  Times,  March  13,  1950.  An  Arab  state  has  re¬ 
portedly  agreed  to  present  the  question  of  Tunisian  inde¬ 
pendence  before  the  General  Assembly  in  November  1950. 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  North  Africa,  press  relea.se,  April  29, 
1950. 
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Gradually,  however,  the  idea  has  spread  that  the 
fate  of  dependent  peoples  concerns  all  nations  of 
the  world.  The  principle  of  international  account¬ 
ability,  from  its  embryonic  form  in  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  the  Congo  Basin  treaties  of  1885,  has 
evolved  through  the  League  Mandates  System  to 
the  provisions  of  Chapters  XI-XIII  of  the  UN 
Charter.  Under  these  chapters  administering  mem¬ 
bers  have  accepted  certain  obligations  respecting  all 
their  dependencies  and  also,  with  respect  to  trustee¬ 
ships,  have  agreed,  in  Article  76,  to  promote  “the 
political,  economic,  social  and  educational  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants”  and  to  assist  their  de¬ 
velopment  toward  “self-government  or  independ¬ 
ence,”  according  to  local  conditions. 

This  obligation  toward  trusteeships  was  a  com¬ 
promise  between  some  nonadministering  powers’ 
demands  for  greater  UN  supervision  and  a  more 
precise  definition  of  objectives  and  the  resistance 
of  the  administering  countries  to  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  an  infringement  of  their  sovereign  rights. 
It  reflected  the  fact  that  increasingly  the  fate  of 
dependencies  affects  the  whole  world.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  seeking  to  attract 
newly  and  potentially  independent  peoples  to  their 
side  in  the  cold  war.  Unrest  and  violence  in  Asia 
and  Africa  have  profoundly  disturbed  traditional 
trade  patterns  and  aggravated  the  disequilibrium 
between  Europe’s  imports  and  exports.  The  im¬ 
perial  powers  can  no  longer  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  colonial  problems  are  purely  matters  of  do¬ 
mestic  concern. 

Naturally  enough  the  administering  countries 
have  resisted  this  trend.  While  the  role  of  the  UN 
in  colonial  matters  was  being  hotly  discussed  in  the 
General  Assembly,  The  Times  of  London  wrote 
that  it  would  be  “intolerable”  for  Britain  “to  submit 
to  the  direction  of  a  purely  political  body  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  trust  reposed  in  her  by  the  colonial 
peoples,  for  whose  well-being  and  final  destiny  she 
and  those  people,  in  partnership,  are  at  present  re¬ 
sponsible.”^  A  few  days  later,  however.  The  Econ¬ 
omist  commented  that  although  there  was  “ample 
justification”  for  the  British  stand,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  maintain  it  in  the  face  of  strong  world  opin¬ 
ion.  Moreover,  The  Economist  continued,  “The 
aims  supported  by  world  opinion — speedy  devel¬ 
opment  and  final  self-government  in  Africa — do 
not  in  any  way  contradict  the  declared  policies  of 
the  colonial  powers.”  The  problem,  it  said,  was  not 
to  avoid  accountability  but  to  devise  a  scheme  which 
would  keep  outside  inspection  responsible  and  not 
make  it  an  occasion  for  purely  partisan  attacks.’ 

6.  The  Times  (London),  November  28,  1949,  p.  5. 

7.  The  Economist  (London),  Vol.  CLVII,  No.  5545  (Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1949),  p.  1219. 
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The  special  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fate  of  dependent  peoples  has  been  indirectly  indi¬ 
cated  by  President  Truman’s  Point  Four  proposal, 
which,  whether  implemented  bilaterally  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  UN  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram,  could  have  far-reaching  effects  in  non-self- 
governing  areas.  The  anticolonial  tradition  in 
American  history— our  possession  of  some  colonies 
notwithstanding  —  increases  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  this  subject. 

TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

The  most  complete  expression  of  international 
accountability  developed  so  far  is  found  in  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  System.  All  former  League  of  Nations  man¬ 
dates  except  Southwest  Africa  either  have  gained 
their  independence  or  have  been  transformed  into 
trust  territories.® 

Since  the  UN  Charter  (Article  77)  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  voluntary  placing  of  dependencies  under 
the  system,  the  way  is  open  for  great  expansion  of 
the  application  of  the  trusteeship  principle.  For  the 
present,  however,  such  a  development  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  likely,  at  least  on  any  large  scale.  A  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  may  arise  in  which  international 
supervision  would  provide  a  modus  vivendi  for 
some  political  impasse.  The  discussions  concerning 
the  former  Italian  colonies  were  dominated  by  this 
idea,  and  Assembly  Resolution  303  (IV)  of  Decem¬ 
ber  9, 1949  for  the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem 
contemplates  administration  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  this  high-tension 
area.  The  United  States  has  promised  to  submit  to 
trusteeship  the  former  Japanese  islands — the  Ryu- 
kyus,  especially  Okinawa — as  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  indicated  in  his  remarks  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  on  January  12,  1950.^ 

The  most  notable  expansion  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council’s  powers  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  is  the  authority 
(.\rticle  87c)  to  send  visiting  missions.  The  first 

8.  Territories  now  under  trusteeship  include  the  following: 
New  Guinea  (under  the  administration  of  Australia);  Ruanda- 
Urundi  (Belgium);  Cameroons  and  Togoland  (France);  West¬ 
ern  Samoa  (New  Zealand);  Cameroons  and  Togoland,  Tan¬ 
ganyika  (United  Kingdom);  Nauru  (New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  United  Kingdom);  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Strategic  Area  (United  States);  and  Somaliland  (Italy).  For 
agreements  sec  “Text  of  Agreements  for  Trust  Territories,” 
(ieneral  Assembly,  Official  Records,  First  Session,  2nd  part, 
Supplement  No.  5. 

For  an  outline  of  the  Trusteeship  System  see  Liu  Chieh, 
"International  Trusteeship  System,”  International  Conciliation, 
No.  448  (February  1949);  and  Vernon  McKay,  "International 
Trusteeship— Role  of  United  Nations  in  the  Colonial  World,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  5  (May  15,  1946). 

9.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  551  (Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1950),  p.  1 16.  See  also  the  statement  by  President 
Truman  on  November  6,  1946  in  Ibid.,  Vol.  XV,  No.  385 
(November  17,  1946),  p.  889. 
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mission  was  sent  in  1947  in  response  to  a  petition 
for  self-government  from  Western  Samoa.  The 
new  basic  law  for  the  administration  of  this  trust 
territory,  adopted  on  November  25,  1947,  included 
many  of  this  mission’s  recommendations.’® 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  however,  has  no  sanc¬ 
tion  except  persuasion  and  moral  pressure  to  induce 
an  administering  power”  to  accept  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  actual  influence  which  it  will  be  able  to 
exercise,  therefore,  remains  to  be  determined  by 
experience.”  The  present  weakness  of  the  UN  in 
its  relations  with  the  administering  powers — and 
the  danger  that  it  may  goad  them  into  resistance 
rather  than  help  them  adopt  more  constructive  pol¬ 
icies — was  symbolically  demonstrated  by  the  fate 
of  General  Assembly  Resolution  325  (IV),  adopted 
November  16,  1949  by  48  votes  to  5,  which  asked 
that  the  UN  flag  be  flown  in  trust  territories.  The 
administering  powers — except  for  the  United  States 
— voted  against  and  defeated  an  implementing 
resolution  on  March  30  when  it  came  up  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council. 

IMPERIAL  REPORTS 

The  UN  provisions  in  Chapter  XI  regarding 
non-self-governing  territories  afford  another  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  for  the  extension  of  international  ac¬ 
countability.  The  interpretation  of  this  chapter  has 
been  marked  by  three  important  controversies  af¬ 
fecting  the  extent  to  which  the  UN  can  influence 
the  development  of  dependent  peoples. 

The  first  controversy  concerns  the  power  to  de¬ 
cide  if  a  given  territory  is  “self-governing.”  The 
administering  powers  argue  that  they  alone  have 
this  power,  since  UN  rulings  would  trespass  on 
their  sovereign  rights.  Many  nonadministering 
members,  however,  argue  that  only  the  UN  should 
decide.  Resolution  334  (IV)  adopted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  December  2,  1949  affirms  the 
UN’s  right  “to  express  its  opinion  on  the  principles 
which  have  guided”  members  in  enumerating  ter¬ 
ritories  for  reports  and  asks  the  Special  Committee 
established  to  consider  the  information  submitted 
under  Chapter  XI  to  “examine  the  factors  which 
should  be  taken  into  account”  in  determining 

10.  Report  of  Western  Samoa  Mission,  UN  documents  T/46 
and  T/46/add.  I,  September  25  and  26,  1947.  See  also  T/62, 
November  21,  1947;  Lawrence  S.  Finkelstein,  “Trusteeship  in 
Action,”  International  Organization,  Vol.  II,  No.  2  (June  1948), 
pp.  268-82. 

11.  The  Trusteeship  Council  is  composed  of  all  the  admin¬ 
istering  members  plus  an  equal  number  of  nonadministering 
members  (including  all  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council)  elected  for  three-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly. 

12.  See  Francis  B.  Sayre,  “Legal  Problems  Arising  From  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  System,”  American  Journal  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law,  Vol.  42,  No.  2  (April  1948),  pp.  277-79. 


whether  or  not  a  territory  has  “attained  a  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-government.”” 

By  December  1946  reports  under  Article  730” 
on  seventy-four  non-self-governing  territories  had 
been  transmitted  or  were  promised  to  the  Secretary 
General  by  eight  administering  powers.  Several  of 
these  were  subsequently  dropped,  reports  being 
made  in  1949  for  sixty-four  territories.  Should  the 
UN  succeed  in  asserting  a  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  territories  are  self-governing,  it 
might  be  able  to  increase  its  moral  pressure  on  the 
administering  countries.” 

A  second  controversy  concerns  the  submission  of 
political  information.  Britain  and  Belgium,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  Article  73e  specifically  omits  political 
information  from  the  list  of  subjects  on  which  re¬ 
ports  are  required,  have  refused  to  include  such 
data  in  their  returns.  Other  members,  including 
the  United  States,  admit  this  point  but  consider 
that  the  full  value  of  reports  on  dependent  terri¬ 
tories  will  not  be  realized  unless  complete  infor¬ 
mation  is  transmitted.  Accordingly  they  have  sup¬ 
ported  resolutions  adopted  in  three  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  encouraging  the  voluntary  trans¬ 
mission  of  political  information.” 

A  third  controversy  concerns  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  reports.  Many  nonadministering  members 
assert  that  Chapter  XI  would  be  meaningless  un¬ 
less  the  UN  used  the  data  submitted.  An  Ad  Hoc 
Committee — composed  of  eight  administering  and 
an  equal  number  of  nonadministering  members — 
was  established  in  1946  under  Resolution  66(1)  to 
consider  how  to  handle  the  reports.  During  the  sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  fourth  sessions  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  some  nonadministering  members  tried  to 
establish  a  permanent  organ  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  reports.  Britain  and  some  other  ad¬ 
ministering  powers  campaigned  against  the  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  terms  of  reference  had  been  broad¬ 
ened  in  1947  to  include  the  power  to  make  general 
recommendations  on  subjects  mentioned  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  73e.  During  its  fourth  session,  the  General 

13.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  UN  document  A/923, 
September  15,  1949,  pp.  4-8;  and  General  Assembly,  Fourth 
Committee,  Summary  Records,  Fourth  Session,  pp.  128  fl. 

14.  Article  730  requires  members  to  transmit  information 
relating  to  “economic,  social  and  educational  conditions  in  the  1 
territories  (other  than  Trusteeships)  for  which  they  arc  re¬ 
spectively  responsible.” 

15.  See  “International  Responsibility  for  Colonial  Peoples:  < 

The  United  Nations  and  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter,”  Inter-  1 
national  Conciliation,  No.  458  (February  1950),  pp.  57-68.  ■ 

See  also  the  summaries  and  analyses  of  the  reports  made  by  1 

the  administering  powers  compiled  in  the  annual  “Green  < 

Books”  for  1947,  1948  and  1949,  entitled  Non-Self-Goperning  t 
Territories  (l^kc  Success,  1948,  1949  and  1950).  \ 

16.  Resolutions  144  (II),  218  (III)  and  327  (IV).  See  also  ^ 

“International  Responsibility,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  68-72,  and  Report  ( 
of  the  Special  Committee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  lo-ii,  40.  S 
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Assembly  adopted  a  United  States-sponsored  com¬ 
promise  resolution,  No.  332  (IV),  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  Special  Committee  for  three  years  with 
authority  to  examine  reports  and  make  substantive 
recommendations. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  very  unlikely  that 
the  UN — under  Chapter  XI  and  the  Trusteeship 
System — will  be  able  to  assume  compulsory  super¬ 
vision  over  dependent  territories  in  general.  Many 
competent  observers,  moreover,  question  its  tech¬ 
nical  ability  to  do  so  even  if  granted  the  authority. 
Nevertheless,  the  dependency  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  coupled  with  the  continually  expanding 
programs  of  specialized  agencies,  indicate  that  the 
problems  of  non-self-governing  peoples  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  than  ever  before  the  subject  of  organized 
international  interest  and  action. 

GROWTH  OF  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 

Turning  to  the  substantive  problems  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  dependent  territories,  the  composition 
and  powers  of  legislative  assemblies  provide  one 
index  of  the  growth  of  political  responsibility.'^ 

To  a  limited  extent  the  interests  of  dependent 
peoples  are  represented  in  metropolitan  legislatures. 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  send  delegates  to 
Washington  with  a  voice  but  no  vote  in  Congress. 
The  French  have  developed  an  elaborate  scheme 
for  overseas  representation  in  Paris,  elected  dele¬ 
gates  from  New  Caledonia,  Ubangi-Shari  or  Mada¬ 
gascar,  for  example,  sitting  with  full  powers  in  the 
National  Assembly,  Council  of  the  Republic,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 
Among  these  bodies,  the  National  Assembly  in 
practice  serves  as  the  supreme  authority  for  the 
French  Union.  Twelve  per  cent  of  its  members  are 
elected  outside  the  metropolitan  area  or  5.6  per  cent 
if  the  representatives  of  Overseas  Departments  are 
not  counted.'®  Britain,  by  contrast,  provides  very 

17.  Although  UN  interest  in  dependent  territories  covers 
all  economic,  social,  educational  and  political  problems,  this 
Report,  because  of  space  limitations,  is  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  some  problems  of  political  representation  and  self-govern¬ 
ment.  For  general  background  see  Melville  J.  Hcrskovits.  “Na¬ 
tive  Self-Government,”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  22,  No.  2  (April 
I944)>  PP-  413*23;  Lennox  A.  Mills,  “Problems  of  Self- 
Government,”  in  Mills  and  Associates,  The  New  World  of 
Southeast  Asia  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
t949)>  PP-  288-342.  Note:  The  terms  native,  native  people  and 
indigenous  inhabitants  are  used  interchangeably.  None  are  satis¬ 
factory,  the  first  conveying  unfavorable  connotations  obviously 
not  intended  here,  and  the  latter  two  being  rather  cumbersome. 

18.  The  National  Assembly  in  1948  consisted  of  621  members, 
of  which  77  represented  overseas  France,  including  40  from 
the  Overseas  Departments.  The  largest  number  of  these,  30, 
were  chosen  in  Algeria — 15  by  the  first  college  and  15  by  the 
second.  In  the  Territories  most  delegates  were  chosen  by  single 
colleges  or  by  French  citizens,  but  in  the  Cameroons,  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  Equatorial  Africa  native  colleges  chose  2,  3  and  4 
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little  formal  representation  for  the  empire  in  Lon¬ 
don,  although  the  self-governing  colony  of  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  sends  a  High  Commissioner  to 
Whitehall. 

A  far  more  important  role  in  training  for  self- 
government  is  played  by  the  legislative  councils 
established  in  most  dependent  territories.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  bodies  depends  on  three  main 
variables:  first,  the  extent  of  native  representation; 
second,  the  means  of  selecting  members;  and  third, 
the  powers  they  exercise. 

NATIVE  REPRESENTATION 

Native  representation  on  an  electoral  basis  is  sys¬ 
tematically  provided  for  in  the  French  Union.  In 
the  Territories — under  the  Ministry  of  Overseas 
France — representative  assemblies  (or  general  coun¬ 
cils)  are  chosen  either  by  a  single  college  (elec¬ 
torate)  with  universal  suffrage  or  by  two  colleges 
with  restricted  suffrage.  The  former  group  includes 
older  colonies  where  the  local  population  has  been 
rather  fully  “assimilated”  to  French  culture.  They 
are  Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  French  Oceania, 
French  India,  New  Caledonia  and  Senegal. 

The  latter  group  includes  colonies  where  the 
mass  of  the  population  is  not  assimilated.  The  first 
college  consists  chiefly  of  French  citizens,  including 
naturalized  natives.  The  second  is  composed  of 
those  natives  who  qualify  by  belonging  to  at  least 
one  of  a  group  of  categories,  such  as  notables;  mem¬ 
bers  of  trade  unions,  cooperatives  or  provident  so¬ 
ciety  councils;  persons  literate  in  French;  chiefs; 
and  permanent  employes.  The  double  college  sys¬ 
tem  is  used  in  all  the  Territories  of  French  West 
Africa  (except  Senegal  where  the  single  college  was 
recently  adopted),  French  Equatorial  Africa,  the 
Trusteeships  of  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland, 
Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Islands.  Grand  coun¬ 
cils  have  been  established  for  West  and  Equatorial 
Africa,  composed  of  five  representatives  from  each 
territorial  council.'^ 

The  Overseas  Departments — under  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior — utilize  the  pattern  of  local  repre- 

dcputics  out  of  territorial  quotas  of  3,  5  and  6  resp)ectively. 
The  Council  of  the  Republic  included  71  overseas  councillors 
in  a  total  of  320.  The  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  has  as 
many  representatives  chosen  by  the  metropolitan  area  as  by  the 
overseas.  The  latter  include  16  from  the  Departments,  44  from 
the  Territories,  15  from  “Overseas  Territorial  Zones”  and  a 
maximum  of  45  from  the  Associated  States  (ii  at  the  present 
time).  Annuaire  Statistique  Outre-Mer,  (Paris,  1948) 

p.  B-12;  and  “Principales  realisations  politiques  accomplies 
dans  les  territoires  d’Outre-Mer  depuis  1945,”  Notes  et  Etudes 
Documentaires,  No.  1131  (May  17,  1949),  pp.  11-14. 

19.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  and  representa¬ 
tion  by  colleges  in  French  territories  using  the  double  college 
system: 

(See  table  on  next  page) 
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sentation  with  general  councils  used  in  metropol¬ 
itan  France.  This  group  includes  Guadeloupe, 
Guiana,  Martinique  and  Reunion.  Algeria,  which 
is  divided  into  three  departments,  has  an  assembly 
of  120  members  elected  by  two  colleges  with  an 
equal  number  of  seats  for  each. 

The  Protectorates  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco— cur¬ 
rently  under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs — have 
complex  patterns  of  government  with  both  French 
and  native  interests  represented.  The  Tunisian 
Grand  Council  is  composed  of  two  sections,  French 
and  indigenous,  of  53  members  each.  Morocco  has 
an  administrative  council  with  two  sections  of  77 
members  each  and  a  consultative  chamber  rep¬ 
resenting  functional  constituencies. 

Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  as  Associated 
States,  provide  for  native  representation  under 
their  respective  constitutions.^®  A  stable  pattern  for 
Viet  Nam,  however,  cannot  develop  until  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  struggle  for  power  in  Indo-China  has 
been  determined. 

BRITISH  SYSTEM 

The  British  ideal  may  be  seen  in  historic  per¬ 
spective  in, the  case  of  Ceylon.  A  legislative  council 
established  as  early  as  1833  consisted  exclusively  of 


(Footnote  ig,  continued) 


French 

tst 

Indigenous 

2nd 

Territory 

Citizens^ 

college 

Popidation 

college 

French  West  Africa: 

Sudan 

3.550 

20 

3,794,000 

30 

Guinea 

4,862 

16 

2,120,000 

24 

Ivory  Coast 

6.073 

18 

4,050,000 

27 

Dahomey 

1.712 

12 

1,456,000 

18 

Niger 

920 

10 

2,167,000 

20 

Mauritania 

531 

6 

496,000 

14 

Upper  Volta 

10 

40 

Fren’ch  Equatorial  Africa: 

Gabon 

1.904 

12 

421,000 

18 

Middle  Congo 

5.151 

12 

626,000 

18 

Ubangi-Shari 

2.390 

10 

1,963,000 

15 

Chad 

1.494 

10 

2,010,000 

20 

Others: 

Togoland 

1,082 

6 

943,000 

24 

Cameroons 

3.891 

16 

2,816,000 

24 

Madagascar*’ 

59.257 

15 

4,094,000 

21 

Comoro  Islands 

728 

4 

141,000 

20 

^  Includes  “assimilated”  natives. 


*>The  Madagascar  Representative  Assembly  is  elected 
by  provincial  assemblies  chosen  on  the  double  college 
basis.  The  provincial  assemblies  have  30  members,  12 
of  first  college,  18  of  second,  except  for  Tulear  with 
14  chosen  by  first  college. 

Information  derived  from  Annuaire  Statistique,  op.  cit.,  p,  B-29; 
and  “Principalcs  realisations  .  .  .,”  op.  cit.,  p.  15.  For  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  electoral  system  used  by  the  French  sec 
Report  of  the  Visiting  Mission  to  the  Cameroons  (French),  UN 
document  T/462,  February  16,  1950,  pp.  28-30. 

20.  “Actes  definissant  les  rapports  des  Etats  assocics  du  Vict- 
Nam,  du  Cambodge  ct  du  Laos  avec  la  France,”  Notes  et 
Etudes  Documentaires,  No.  1295  (March  14,  1950).  See  also 
Ellen  J.  Hammer,  “The  Bao  Dai  Experiment,”  Pacific  Affairs, 
Vol.  XXIII,  No.  I  (March  1950),  pp.  46-58. 


official  members  (civil  servants).  Unofficial  mem¬ 
bers  (private  citizens)  were  appointed  in  subse¬ 
quent  years.  The  reforms  of  1910  provided  for  the 
introduction  of  elected  members,  and  by  1924  there 
were  12  official  and  37  unofficial  members,  34  of  the 
latter  being  elected  by  restricted  territorial  and  com¬ 
munal  constituencies.  The  lack  of  responsibility  of 
the  Executive  Council  to  the  legislature  produced 
friction,  leading  to  further  agitation,  investigations 
and  the  establishment  of  a  complicated  dyarchy. 

During  World  War  II  Ceylon’s  strategic  im¬ 
portance,  together  with  the  cooperation  and  tact  of 
native  leaders,  especially  the  present  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  Don  Stephen  Senanayake,  made  possible  the 
drafting  of  a  new  constitution  and  its  promulgation 
in  1945.  It  established  a  responsible  cabinet  system 
with  a  predominantly  elected  parliament  of  about 
100  members.  The  settlement  in  India  paved  the 
way  for  the  grant  of  full  Dominion  status  in  1948.^^ 

A  number  of  British  colonies  are  now  far  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  road  to  full  self-government.  Ja¬ 
maica’s  1944  constitution  provides  for  a  32-member 
House  of  Representatives  elected  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  Singapore  since  1947  has  a  legislative  council 
of  22  members,  9  official  and  13  unofficial.  Of  the 
latter,  nine  are  elected  and  four  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  minorities.  The  Gold  Coast  in  its  1945  con¬ 
stitution  obtained  a  wholly  African  unofficial  ma¬ 
jority,  and  Nigeria  in  1946  similarly  obtained  an 
unofficial  African  majority  of  28  in  a  legislative 
council  of  41.  Both  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast  are 
currently  drafting  new  constitutions  which  should 
carry  them  even  further  toward  complete  autonomy. 

In  less  developed  colonies  and  where  powerful 
settler  communities  exist,  native  representation  is 
not  nearly  so  adequate.  In  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Tanganyika,  the  legislative  council  is  wholly  ap¬ 
pointive  with  15  official  and  14  nonofficial  members. 
The  nonofficials  include  seven  Europeans,  three 
Indians  and  four  Africans.  The  UN  Visiting  Mis¬ 
sion  proposed  an  increase  of  African  membership 
as  a  step  toward  greater  self-government. 

In  Ruanda-Urundi  under  Belgian  administration 
a  council  with  advisory  powers  was  established  in 
1947.  Its  22  members  included  5  Europeans  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  natives,  the  rest  being  officials 
or  spokesmen  for  European  groups.  The  UN  Vis¬ 
iting  Mission  suggested  that  the  two  Bami  (su¬ 
preme  chiefs)  participate  directly  in  the  work  of 
the  council  in  place  of  the  two  Europeans  previ¬ 
ously  nominated  by  them.  The  Belgian  authorities 
adopted  this  change  beginning  in  April  1949.^^ 

21.  W.  Ivor  Jennings,  “The  Dominion  of  Ceylon,”  Pacific 
Affairs,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  i  (March  1949),  pp.  21-33. 

22.  Report  of  Belgium  on  Ruanda-Urundi  for  1948,  UN  docu¬ 
ment  T/361/add.  I,  July  6,  1949,  p.  3. 
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BASIS  OF  SELECTION 

The  significance  of  territorial  assemblies  clearly 
depends  also  on  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
selected.  In  theory  it  is  advisable  to  move  pro¬ 
gressively  from  appointment  by  the  administration 
to  some  form  of  local  choice.  There  are  real  ob¬ 
stacles,  however,  to  the  immediate  introduction  of 
universal  suffrage — even  where  the  metropolitan 
country  is  willing  to  proceed  immediately  with  this 
change.  A  politically  unsophisticated  electorate  may 
easily  be  exploited  by  corrupt  or  self-seeking  poli¬ 
ticians  for  their  own  purposes,  especially  when  the 
peasant  voter  has  no  comprehension  of  national 
issues  and  personalities  on  which  he  is  called  to 
vote.  He  may  look  on  the  ballot  as  a  ritual  to  con¬ 
firm  the  selection  of  some  previously  agreed  upon 
nominee  rather  than  as  an  instrument  for  making 
a  personal  choice. 

The  elected  legislative  assembly,  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  represents  the  crystallization  of  social  forces 
operative  in  Western  civilization.  Its  transplantation 
in  other  cultures  certainly  does  not  guarantee  that 
similar  social  forces  will  develop.  On  the  contrary, 
in  many  civilizations  adopted  institutions  and 
forms  have  assumed  quite  different  functions  from 
those  they  performed  in  their  original  homes.  A 
parliamentary  framework  is  apt  to  be  meaningless 
unless  it  strikes  deep  roots  in  the  organic  life  of 
non-self-governing  territories. 

If  representation  is  to  have  any  significance,  there¬ 
fore,  it  must  be  “legitimate”  in  the  sense  that  it 
carries  the  approval  and  support  of  those  repre¬ 
sented  and  simultaneously  establishes  working  re¬ 
lations  with  the  ruling  power.  The  problem  of 
creating  “legitimate”  authorities  which  are  also 
democratic  has  given  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
the  exponents  of  two  main  schools  of  thought. 

The  first  school,  currently  espoused  by  Britain, 
among  others,  relies  on  traditional  social  and  po¬ 
litical  patterns  as  the  foundation  for  building  a 
modern  system.  The  utilization  of  “native  author¬ 
ities”  and  the  principle  of  indirect  rule  have  consti¬ 
tuted  the  basis  for  this  approach.  An  opposite  view 
— specifically  advocated  by  the  Soviet  Union  but 
based  also  in  part  on  the  traditional  French  pattern 
of  “assimilation,”  now  modified  in  practice  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  concept  of  “association” — has  condemned 
the  use  of  “natural”  leaders  as  perpetuating  forms 
of  local  tyranny  and  has  advocated  instead  the  im¬ 
mediate  establishment  of  political  systems  modeled 
j  on  those  of  the  West. 

For  example,  in  the  Trusteeship  Council’s  de¬ 
bates  on  the  Strategic  Trust  Territory,  the  Soviet 
spokesman  accused  the  United  States  of  not  pro¬ 


viding  for  a  transfer  from  the  tribal  to  a  “demo¬ 
cratic”  system  of  self-government.  The  American 
representative  replied  that  real  democracy  consisted 
of  building  on  the  desires  and  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  the  progressive  and  gradual  evolution  of  a 
system  based  on  education  and  popular  consent.^* 

In  its  simplest  terms,  would  an  elected  council 
which  did  not  have  the  confidence  of  its  constitu¬ 
ents  be  more  or  less  democratic  than  an  authority 
which  based  its  claim  to  power  on  immemorial 
custom  and  general  consent?  It  would  certainly 
appear  more  humane  to  permit  people  to  live  under 
a  regime  corresponding  to  their  own  desires  and 
wishes,  than  to  force  them  to  establish  a  framework 
which,  only  formally,  approximates  our  own  con¬ 
ception  of  “democracy.”  In  most  actual  situations, 
however,  the  choice  is  not  simple,  for  in  varying 
degrees  traditional  patterns  have  been  weakened  or 
even  destroyed.  In  any  event,  the  indigenous  po¬ 
litical  structures  were  scarcely  free  of  oppression 
and  injustice  in  their  original  state. 

The  transmutation  of  native  political  patterns 
has  taken  place  even  in  those  areas  where  indirect 
rule  has  been  most  conscientiously  applied.  The 
prohibition  of  barbaric  customs — intertribal  wars, 
head-hunting,  ritual  murders  and  so  forth — was 
only  the  prelude  to  a  subtle  transformation  of  the 
position  of  native  chiefs  following  their  investiture 
by  the  imperial  authority.  When  a  ruler  receives  a 
fixed  salary  and  is  subject  to  budget  control  instead 
of  receiving  dues  and  services  directly  from  his 
people,  he  tends  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  power 
above  than  to  pressures  from  below. 

SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Major  social  changes,  however,  stem  from  the 
impact  of  the  Western  economic  system  with  its 
demand  for  labor  in  mines  and  plantations,  its  de¬ 
sire  for  the  products  of  native  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  lure  of  its  manufactured  goods. 
The  results  of  these  pressures  arc  in  each  case  dis¬ 
turbing  to  native  life.  New  urban,  detribalizcd 
aggregations  spring  up  around  entrepots,  planta¬ 
tions  or  mining  and  industrial  centers.  The  loss  of 
men  and  the  introduction  of  cash  crops  produce 
distortions  in  traditional  subsistence  economies. 

Native  leaders  seek  to  reconcile  customary  social 
patterns  with  the  new  forces  emanating  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  These  leaders  are  sometimes  the  traditional 
chiefs  or  their  sons,  who  may  go  to  the  metropol¬ 
itan  universities  to  complete  their  education.  Se- 
retse  Khama  of  Bechuanaland,  by  his  marriage  to 
an  English  girl  while  preparing  himself  at  Oxford 
for  future  rulership,  has  brought  world  attention 
23.  Report  on  Strategic  Area  .  .  UN  document  S/1358, 
July  29,  1949,  pp.  24-26. 
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to  one  such  scion  of  a  local  princely  family. 

In  areas  of  direct  rule  or  where  the  native  author¬ 
ities  are  weak  or  reactionary,  leadership  may  pass 
to  the  Europeanized  intelligentsia.  This  group, 
imbued  with  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  West, 
seeks  to  translate  its  new  knowledge  into  local 
terms.  When  it  cannot  find  employment  for  its 
arduously  acquired  skills,  and  when  it  encounters 
social  and  racial  discrimination,  it  becomes  bitterly 
disillusioned.^"* 

Individuals  from  this  group  lead  many  of  the 
nationalist  movements  in  the  colonies,  centering 
mainly  in  urban,  detribalized  areas.  Frequently  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of 
this  intelligentsia  with  those  of  the  native  chiefs. 

The  UN  V’^isiting  Mission  to  Tanganyika  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem  of  integrating  “educated  Af¬ 
ricans  into  the  political  and  administrative  life  of 
the  Territory,”  and  noted  that  tribal  leaders  often 
opposed  the  participation  of  educated  Africans  in 
their  councils.  The  government  was  attempting  to 
include  them  in  local  governments  and  had  been 
successful  among  the  Chagga  people  and  in  town¬ 
ship  authorities  such  as  Dar-es-Salaam.^’ 

A  special  committee  of  Nigeria’s  Eastern  House 
of  Assembly,  in  a  memorandum  issued  in  July 
1949,  noted  the  failure  of  native  authorities  to  at¬ 
tract  educated  and  progressive  Africans  into  their 
membership  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  funds  to 
support  a  fully  competent  staff.  The  British  admin¬ 
istration  suggested  as  one  solution  the  pattern 
evolved  by  the  District  Development  Committees 
in  the  Southern  Cameroons,  which  include  native 
leaders,  government  representatives  and  voluntary 
agencies  in  planning  programs  for  the  use  of  profits 
made  by  the  Cameroons  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion.^^  It  is  apparent  that  no  simple  method  of 
choosing  representatives  for  territorial  legislatures 
can  be  universally  satisfactory.  Rather,  various  sys¬ 
tems  specifically  adapted  to  the  social  structure  of 
each  dependency  must  be  devised. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWER 

A  third  aspect  of  the  functioning  of  representa¬ 
tive  assemblies  concerns  the  power  they  exercise. 
The  authority  of  the  French  general  councils  in 

24.  It  is  a  paradox  that  while  administering  authorities  fre¬ 
quently  complain  about  the  lack  of  trained  natives  to  fill  local 
ftositions,  the  young  intelligentsia  have  difficulty  finding  suit¬ 
able  employment.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  many  young 
graduates  who  consider  themselves  fit  for  major  responsibility 
are,  for  good  or  bad  reasons,  not  $0  judged  by  the  authorities. 

25.  Report  of  the  Visiting  Mission  to  Tanganyil^a,  UN  docu¬ 
ment  T/218,  November  8,  1948,  pp.  28-29. 

26.  Report  of  the  Visiting  Mission  to  the  (British)  Cameroons. 
UN  document  T/461,  February  13,  1950,  pp.  30-32;  and 
Observations  of  (Britain),  T/522,  March  9,  1950,  p.  12. 


the  Territories  is  rather  specifically  delimited.  They 
generally  control  matters  of  purely  local  concern, 
but  in  questions  such  as  taxation  and  borrowing 
they  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner.  They  have  advisory  powers  on  other 
subjects,  and  consultation  may  be  obligatory. 

The  British  often  give  greater  powers  to  their 
territorial  legislatures,  but  the  use  of  appointed  and 
official  members  makes  it  possible  to  keep  these 
bodies  under  control.  Acts  of  Parliament  for  each 
dependency  also  usually  enumerate  reserv'e  powers 
which  the  governor  may  use  in  emergencies. 

In  United  States  possessions  the  status  of  local 
legislatures  is  sometimes  defined  by  an  organic  act 
of  Congress.  In  other  cases,  however,  where  com¬ 
plete  authority  is  vested  in  a  federal  department, 
the  powers  of  territorial  councils  have  been  loosely 
determined  by  administrative  action. 

In  American  Samoa,  for  example,  power  was 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Presidential 
order  in  1900.  An  advisory  body  (the  fono)  of  ap¬ 
pointed  hereditary  and  locally  chosen  chiefs,  as¬ 
sisted  the  Naval  governor.  An  organic  act  for 
American  Samoa  now  pending  before  Congress 
would  transfer  authority  to  a  civilian  agency  and 
grant  the  jono  legislative  powers,  subject  to  veto 
by  the  governor  but  with  power  of  appeal  to  the 
President.^’ 

Similarly  in  Guam  a  local  congress,  established 
in  1917,  became  elective  in  1931  and  had  only  ad¬ 
visory  powers  until  August  1947,  when  the  Navy 
gave  it  some  legislative  authority.  The  consequences 
of  failure  to  define  the  distribution  of  powers  care¬ 
fully  became  apparent  in  March  1949,  at  which 
time,  because  the  governor  refused  to  support  the 
Guam  Congress  in  an  investigation  involving  main¬ 
land  personnel,  the  lower  house  adjourned,  de¬ 
manding  that  Washington  clarify  its  status.  Some 
improvement  in  the  Guam  situation  followed  the 
announcement  in  September  of  the  transfer  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority  from  the  Navy  to  the  In¬ 
terior  Department,  to  take  effect  July  i,  1950. 

The  outlook  will  be  further  clarified  when  and 
if  the  organic  act  for  Guam  now  before  Congress 
is  enacted.  As  in  the  Samoan  bill,  measures  enacted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  over  the  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto  would  go  to  the  President  for  final 
decision.  All  executive  officers  would  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  subject  to  legislative  “advice  and 
consent,”  and  preference  would  be  given  persons 
of  Guamanian  ancestry.^® 

27.  S.  1893  and  H.R.  4500.  Sec  also  Report  to  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Islands  (Washington,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1950),  pp.  4-12. 

28.  Ibid.,  pp.  18-22;  and  Providing  a  Civil  Government  for 
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When  the  UN  special  mission  visited  Western 
Samoa  it  found  a  legislative  council  with  advisory 
powers  only.  The  mission  proposed  that  this  coun¬ 
cil  should  be  given  an  elected  Samoan  majority  and 
that  its  powers  should  be  augmented.  The  New 
Zealand  parliament  in  the  Samoa  Amendment  Act, 
1947,  incorporating  most  of  these  proposals,  estab¬ 
lished  a  legislative  assembly  empowered  to  enact 
ordinances  for  the  “peace,  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Territory.”^^ 

CONFLICTING  INTERESTS 

The  problem  of  legislative  power  in  dependent 
territories,  however,  cannot  be  understood  from 
the  purely  legal  point  of  view.  It  should  also  be 
seen  in  terms  of  the  rivalry  between  competing 
classes  or  tribes,  and  between  racial,  religious  and 
linguistic  groups.  The  presence  in  many  colonies 
of  nonindigenous  people,  both  European  and 
Asian,  with  controlling  positions  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  economy,  restricts  opportunities  for 
native  advancement  and  creates  problems  which 
affect  the  composition  and  powers  of  legislatures. 

The  administering  authority,  as  a  sort  of  “third 
force,”  with  its  own  specific  imperial  interests  at 
stake,  sometimes  favors  the  white  settlers  and  some¬ 
times  the  native  population,  particularly  when  the 
local  Europeans  begin  to  demand  more  autonomy. 
In  1922  a  British  commission  investigating  the 
West  Indian  colonies  opposed  the  immediate  grant 
of  responsible  government  because,  among  other 
reasons,  such  a  step  might  have  entrenched  in 
power  a  financial  oligarchy  that  would  have  used 
power  only  for  its  own  class  interests.*® 

The  constitution  of  1924  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
provided  for  British  control  over  native  affairs 
while  giving  other  governmental  functions  to  the 
local  legislature.  In  practice,  however,  this  self- 
governing  colony  has  been  able  to  enforce  dis¬ 
criminatory  policies  which  reflect  the  racist  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  London  is 
resisting  attempts  now  being  made  to  strengthen 
the  Central  African  Council  for  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  established  in 
1945.  The  white  settlers  hope  thereby  to  pave  the 
way  for  Dominion  status,  but  the  Colonial  Office  is 
supporting  native  leaders  who  regard  this  move 

1  I  Guam  and  Other  Purposes,  House  of  Representatives,  8ist 
Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  Report  No.  1677.  The  organic  act  for  Guam  is 
H.R.  7273. 

29.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  ig48~ig4g,  UN  docu¬ 
ment  A/933,  July  1949.  P-  54- 

30.  “Report  by  the  Hon.  E.  F.  L.  Wood  on  his  Visit  to  the 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  Dec.  1921-Fcb.  1922”  (Lon¬ 
don,  H.M.S.O.,  1922),  Cmd.  1679,  p.  7.  See  also  Annette  B. 
Fox,  Freedom  and  Welfare  in  the  Caribbean,  A  Colonial  Dilem¬ 
ma  (New  York,  Harcourt,  1949),  pp.  142-80. 


as  an  attempt  to  extend  the  policy  of  white  su¬ 
premacy  and  segregation. 

London  is  also  attempting  to  keep  the  protec¬ 
torates  of  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland  and  Basutoland 
from  falling  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Daniel  F. 
Malan’s  Nationalist  regime  at  Pretoria.  It  was  pri¬ 
marily  fear  that  the  marriage  of  Seretse  Khama, 
chief  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe  in  Bechuanaland, 
to  an  English  girl  would  stir  up  annexationist 
sentiment  in  South  Africa  which  led  the  Colonial 
Ofifice  to  bar  the  return  of  the  young  prince  to  his 
throne.**  This  action,  however,  has  aroused  grave 
misgivings  throughout  the  Empire,  where  it  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  threat  to  the  doctrine  of  the  para- 
mountcy  of  native  interests  and  a  betrayal  of  the 
policy  of  racial  equality  which  underlies  the  loyalty 
of  the  Asian  Dominions  and  African  colonies. 

Where  a  strong  nonindigenous  community  ex¬ 
ists,  native  leaders  are  likely  to  seek  increased  rep¬ 
resentation  in  legislative  councils  and  a  greater 
role  in  the  administration  and  economy  rather  than 
immediate  independence.  They  fear  a  repetition  of 
the  South  African  experience.  The  Cape  Colony, 
under  British  rule,  extended  the  franchise  in  1853 
to  all  races  on  a  property  basis.  Following  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Union  and  full  self-government 
in  1909,  the  right  of  natives  to  sit  in  Parliament  was 
withdrawn,  although  the  franchise  was  retained. 
The  native  electorate  reached  its  peak  of  16480  in 
1927.  Meanwhile  the  Nationalist  party  agitated  for 
the  elimination  of  the  native  franchise,  succeeding 
finally  with  the  passage  of  the  Representation  of 
Natives  Act  of  1936.  Africans  thereafter  had  to 
vote  separately  from  the  white  population  and  were 
permitted  to  elect  only  four  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — who  must  be  Europeans.  An  advisory  Natives 
Representative  Council  was  also  formed.*^ 

AUTONOMY  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Generally  speaking,  the  grant  of  colonial  auton¬ 
omy  does  not  ensure  the  growth  of  democracy.  As 
the  experience  of  many  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  has  demonstrated,  a  territory 
may  obtain  freedom  from  external  political  control 
only  to  find  itself  subject  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
some  local  faction — native  or  European— Based  on 
wealth,  armed  force  or  party  membership.  Great 
disparities  between  the  level  of  development  of  dif¬ 
ferent  native  ethnic  groups,  age-old  hereditary 
feuds  or  the  desire  to  preserve  special  privilege — 
especially  of  landowners,  compradors  and  mer- 

31.  William  W.  Wade,  “Khama  Case  Becomes  Focus  tor  At- 
rican  Tensions,"  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  26 
(April  7,  1950). 

32.  Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey  (London,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1938),  pp.  150-52, 
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chants — may  lead  to  attempts  by  stronger  parts  of 
the  population  to  establish  their  domination  and 
to  efforts  by  weaker  groups  to  secede  or  in  other 
ways  to  safeguard  their  autonomy.  The  partitioning 
of  India,  the  Karen  uprising  in  Burma  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  problem  in  Malaya  illustrate  these  problems. 

If  the  administering  authority  is  to  guard  against 
domination  by  strong  groups,  it  must  reduce  the 
disproportionate  representation  of  white  settlers  in 
some  colonies,  safeguard  the  rights  of  minorities 
and  seek  to  build  a  social  fabric  in  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  population  share  a  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  and  destiny. 

The  divergent  attitudes  and  mutual  hostilities  of 
various  ethnic  and  class  groups  in  a  population — 
what  is  frequently  known  as  a  “plural  society” — 
make  it  difficult  to  secure  just,  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  Elections  on  a  territorial  basis,  proportional 
to  population,  tend  to  leave  minority  groups 
inadequately  represented.  Oppressive  legislation 
against  minorities,  such  as  European,  Chinese  or 
Indian  settlers,  might  be  partly  justified  but  would 
also  tend  to  injure,  indirectly,  the  welfare  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Leaders  of  the  numerically  largest,  or  indige¬ 
nous,  population  generally  advocate  Western-style 
legislatures — confident  that  they  will  ride  to  power 
on  a  popular  vote.  Unfortunately,  when  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  not  relatively  homogeneous,  attempts  to  cre¬ 
ate  parliamentary  government  may  lead  to  tyranny, 
either  by  a  group  claiming  to  represent  the  major¬ 
ity  or  by  a  minority  attempting  to  safeguard  its 
special  privileges.  Representation  on  a  communal 
rather  than  a  territorial  basis — often  advocated  as 
a  means  to  protect  minorities — may  actually  ag¬ 
gravate  rather  than  lessen  the  intergroup  hostilities 
of  a  plural  society. 

One  outstanding  case  where  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  rivalries  appear  to  have  been  constructively 
harmonized  is  that  of  Ceylon,  whose  Tamil  and 
Singhalese  populations  seem  to  be  working  effec¬ 
tively  together  in  the  new  Dominion  government. 
A  proposal  intended  to  provide  the  basis,  in  a  less 
advanced  dependency,  for  the  integration  of  many 
divergent  groups  was  contained  in  the  UN  Visit¬ 
ing  Mission’s  recommendations  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Tanganyika.  It  suggested  that  district  and 
provincial  councils,  with  real  power,  be  established 
to  represent  tribal  groups,  nonindigenous  setders 
and  detribalized  natives,  but  African  representation 
should  exceed  that  of  Europeans  and  Indians. 
These  councils  could  then  serve  as  stepping  stones 
for  the  election  of  African  representatives  to  the 
territorial  legislature.^^ 

33.  Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-35- 


It  is  apparent,  however,  that  a  generally  accept¬ 
able  basis  for  responsible  government  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  until  the  balance  of  social  power  has 
been  improved.  Prerequisite  to  such  a  balance  is 
economic  improvement,  the  establishment  of  mini¬ 
mum  living  standards  and  an  equitable  distribution 
of  total  income.  This,  in  turn,  would  involve  basic 
agrarian  reform  to  eliminate  absentee  landowner- 
ship,  provision  of  low-interest  loans,  and  diversifi¬ 
cation  and  stabilization  of  production  and  mar¬ 
kets.^'* 

NATIVES  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Although  the  administering  authority  cannot 
easily  make  drastic  changes  of  this  character — en¬ 
tailing,  obviously,  strong  resistance  from  privileged 
groups,  both  native  and  European — it  can,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  encourage  the  growth  of  trade  unions  and 
cooperatives  and  employ  natives  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  opening  the  highest  policy-forming  posi¬ 
tions  to  them.  The  proportion  of  indigenous  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  civil  service,  particularly  in  the  higher 
brackets,  is  an  important  index  of  progress  toward 
self-government.  The  General  Assembly  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact  in  Resolution  32o(IV)  asking  for 
reports  on  progress  in  Trust  Territories  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  natives  in  “legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  organs”  and  procedures. 

Mere  proliferation  of  native  bureaucracy,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  ensure  the  growth  of  either  auton¬ 
omy  or  democracy.  Indeed,  the  employment  of 
natives  to  perform  tasks  opposed  by  the  general 
public,  such  as  tax  collection  or  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  regulations,  may  lead  to  bribery  and  pas¬ 
sive  resistance,  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
more  officers,  mounting  expense  and  increased  pop¬ 
ular  resentment.  If  the  growth  of  native  personnel 
is  to  prove  constructive,  therefore,  it  must  be  geared 
to  the  conscious  interests  of  the  population.*’ 

The  values  of  native  employment  are  most  con¬ 
spicuous  when  indigenous  personnel  staff  the  high¬ 
est,  policy-making  posts,  especially  that  of  chief 
executive.  This  is  rarely  the  case,  however. 

Puerto  Rico  provides  a  striking  exception.  Al¬ 
though  listed  as  non-self-governing  by  the  United 
States,  it  now  elects  its  own  governor — who  ap¬ 
points  his  own  cabinet — under  the  terms  of  the 
Butler-Crawford  act  approved  by  President  Tru- 
mari  on  August  5,  1947.  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was 

34.  The  General  Assembly  in  Resolution  322  (IV)  supported 
steps  which  might  lead  to  “a  greater  participation  of  indi¬ 
genous  inhabitants  in  the  profits  and  management  of  entities, 
public  or  private,”  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritories. 

35.  J.  S.  Furnivall,  Colonial  Policy  and  Practice  (Cambridge, 
England,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1948),  pp.  445-47. 
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chosen  governor  in  the  island’s  first  gubernatorial 
elections  on  January  2,  1949.  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
will  select  their  own  chief  executives  when  and  if 
the  Senate  enacts  bills  passed  by  the  House  in 
March  1950^^  which  would  make  them  states, 
thereby  granting  full  self-government. 

India’s  relatively  successful  transition  to  inde¬ 
pendence  reflected  the  extent  to  which  Indians  car¬ 
ried  high  administrative  responsibility.  By  contrast, 
the  government  of  Burma  provided  relatively  few 
senior  posts  for  natives.  On  the  very  eve  of  full  in¬ 
dependence  Burmans  headed  only  two  of  the 
twenty  major  departments.  Key  positions  affecting 
industry,  commerce  and  public  order  were  held  by 
non-Burmans.  Of  the  fifty  civil  police  officers  rank¬ 
ing  as  district  superintendent  or  above,  only  three 
were  Burmans.  Naturally  a  major  crisis  developed 
following  independence  when  most  of  the  non- 
Burman  officials  retired.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  a  miracle  that  the  administration  did  not 
suffer  a  total  collapse.*^ 

In  many  dependencies  natives  participate  in  the 
administration  even  less  than  was  the  case  in 
Burma.  In  Ruanda-Urundi,  under  Belgian  trustee¬ 
ship,  a  hierarchy  of  chiefs  carries  out  a  form  of 
closely  supervised  indirect  rule.  The  regular  admin¬ 
istrative  services  employed  2,964  Africans  in  1947, 
but  top  positions  were  held  by  64  Europeans.  The 
UN  Visiting  Mission  recommended  that  “native 
authorities  should  gradually  be  given  fuller  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  direction  of  the  Territory’s  affairs.’’^® 

In  Tanganyika,  althbugh  9,318  Africans  above 
the  level  of  laborers  and  artisans  were  employed  by 
the  government  in  1947,  including  some  in  super¬ 
visory  posts,  no  senior  positions  were  filled  by  na¬ 
tives.  In  Western  Samcra  the  administration  in  1947 
employed  71  full-European  officers,  102  persons  of 
mixed  European  and  Samoan  ancestry  and  524  full 

36.  Alaskan  bill,  H.R.  331;  Hawaiian  bill,  H.R.  49. 

37.  For  further  details  sec  J.  S.  Furnivall,  “Twilight  in  Burma: 
Independence  and  After,”  Pacific  Affairs,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  2 
dune  1949).  PP-  155-72. 

38.  Visiting  Mission  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi, 
UN  document  T/217,  October  31,  1948,  pp.  10-14,  i?- 


Samoans;  while  293  Samoans  served  as  part-time 
officials  under  the  local  variation  of  indirect  rule. 
The  top  positions,  however,  were  filled  by  the  full- 
Europeans,  chiefly  recruited  in  New  Zealand.  The 
UN  Mission  studied  methods  whereby  a  higher 
proportion  of  Samoans  and  local  Europeans  might 
be  absorbed  into  the  upper  brackets  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.^^ 

Native  participation  in  government  service  is 
obviously  but  one  aspect  of  the  complex  and  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  helping  dependent  peoples  prepare  for 
self-government.  Certainly  if  important  powers  are 
given  to  elected  assemblies  before  a  foundation  in 
local  self-government,  community  consciousness 
and  personal  responsibility  has  developed,  there  is 
danger  that  these  bodies  may  misuse  their  author¬ 
ity  and  discredit  the  idea  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  This  argument,  however,  should  not  be  used 
to  rationalize  resistance  to  demands  for  greater 
local  autonomy — resistance  which  may  actually  be 
chiefly  motivated  by  the  interests  of  the  imperial 
power.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  democracies, 
after  all,  legislators  do  not  always  act  as  if  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  grave  obligations  imposed 
by  their  positions  of  public  trust. 

Clearly  the  administering  authorities,  despite 
much  unfair  and  prejudiced  criticism,  have  made 
remarkable  progress  against  great  obstacles.  Never¬ 
theless,  privileged  groups,  normal  human  weak¬ 
nesses  and  conflicts  of  interest  have  obstructed 
more  rapid  advance.  In  the  contemporary  interde¬ 
pendent  world  failure  to  move  more  quickly  toward 
autonomy  in  non-self-governing  countries  may  lead 
to  dangerous  repercussions  and  nationalist  explo¬ 
sions.  The  United  Nations,  which  has  already  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  de¬ 
pendent  peoples,  has  a  challenging  opportunity  to 
play  an  increasingly  positive  and  constructive  role 
as  an  expression  of  the  world’s  conscience  in  its 
dealings  with  people  who  are  not  yet  able  to  stand 
alone  in  making  the  difficult  adjustments  required 
by  modern  society. 

39.  Report  by  the  UN  Mission  to  Western  Samoa,  UN  docu¬ 
ment  T/46/add.  I,  pp.  22-27. 


Self-Government  in  a  Global  Setting 


The  development  of  self-government  in  depend¬ 
ent  territories  is  held  back,  not  only  by  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  social  patterns  of  administering  and 
administered  peoples,  but  by  inadequate  economic 
development  and  lack  of  resources  in  the  countries 
of  Africa  and  Oceania  and  also  by  the  conditions 
of  modern  world  politics. 

Even  when  political  independence  is  granted  to 


certain  territories,  their  economic  needs  may  make 
them  so  dependent  on  outside  aid  as  to  render 
their  autonomy  illusory.  For  example,  so  advanced 
and  potentially  rich  a  country  as  the  Philippine 
Islands  finds,  after  receiving  its  liberty,  that  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  American  market  makes  it  pe¬ 
culiarly  vulnerable  to  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Congress  affecting  tariffs.  Possibly  current 
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plans  for  economic  development  may  speed  the 
day  when  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  the  Pacific  can 
stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Even  nominally  independent  countries,  however, 
recognize  that  their  ultimate  welfare  is  determined 
in  large  part  by  decisions  of  the  great  powers  and 
the  United  Nations  or  by  conditions  in  the  world 
market.  At  best,  most  governments  can  only  look 
forward  to  a  certain  degree  of  local  authority  with¬ 
in  the  broader  framework  of  an  industrialized 
global  society. 

NATIVE  PARTICIPATION 

This  argument,  however,  should  not  be  used  to 
justify  long-continued  rule  by  officials  who  are 
not  responsible  to  those  they  govern.  Economic 
development  itself  may  not  proceed  rapidly  unless 
it  has  the  full  cooperation  of  the  indigenous  popu¬ 
lation.  This  may  only  be  forthcoming  if  the  people 
believe  that  the  work  they  do  is  to  their  own  in¬ 
terest,  an  unlikely  condition  unless  they  themselves 
have  a  part  in  determining  the  policies  to  be 
followed. 

Native  participation  in  the  planning  of  economic 
development  has  already  achieved  substantial  suc¬ 
cesses,  for  example,  in  Puerto  Rico  or,  in  less  ad¬ 
vanced  form,  in  the  work  of  the  District  Develop¬ 
ment  Committees  of  the  Southern  Cameroons. 
Spokesmen  for  indigenous  populations  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  conferences  called  by  the  Caribbean 
and  South  Pacific  Commissions.  Dependent  coun¬ 
tries  have  taken  part  as  associate  members  in  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East. 

Although  no  pattern  for  dependency  repre¬ 
sentation  in  UN  Specialized  Agencies  has  yet  been 
generally  adopted,  it  is  apparent  that  non-self- 
governing  peoples  would  have  more  confidence 
in  international  welfare  and  development  pro¬ 
grams  if  they  could  take  part  in  their  formulation. 
Despite  the  inherent  limitations  on  the  autonomy 
of  weak  peoples  in  the  modern  world,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  populations  of  dependent  areas  are  to 
accept  their  roles,  they  must  obtain  an  increasing 
voice  in  the  framing  of  international  and  regional 
policies,  as  well  as  in  making  purely  local  decisions. 

Critical  problems  affecting  the  world  position 
of  dependent  peoples  grow  out  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Western  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  administering  countries  naturally  hope  to  use 


the  resources  and  support  of  their  dependencies  j 
in  the  event  of  another  world  war.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  they  cannot  count  on  such  support  un¬ 
less  their  interests  and  those  of  the  less  developed 
peoples  largely  coincide. 

DEPENDENCIES  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 

Two  revolutionary  movements  are  taking  place  I 
in  most  dependent  countries:  nationalist  pressure  j 
against  imperial  control  and  popular  revolt  against  i 
domination  by  privileged  minorities.  If  native  co- 1 
operation  is  to  be  won  for  the  West,  it  will  entail  j 
sacrifices  both  of  direct  metropolitan  rule  and  by 
European  and  indigenous  privileged  classes.  ' 

Failure  to  work  with,  rather  than  against,  these  I 
deep  social  movements — movements  inspired  by  1 
Western  achievements  in  self-government,  social  j 
welfare  and  high  living  standards — will  aid  the  j 
Soviet  Union,  which  in  its  propaganda  holds  out , 
the  promise  of  making  these  benefits  quickly 
available,  as  the  case  of  China  has  already  shown. 
The  extensive  network  of  Communist  social  or¬ 
ganization — resting  on  an  elaborate  set  of  dogmas ; 
— provides  social  status  and  function  for  dis¬ 
gruntled  intellectuals,  workers  and  peasants.  The 
threat  of  control  from  Moscow  seems  tenuous  and 
abstract  to  native  leaders  for  whom  the  strong 
hand  of  a  Western  government  is  all  too  real.  Even 
those  with  serious  reservations  about  Russian  i 
“imperialism”  are  tempted  to  use  Moscow’s  sup¬ 
port  in  the  United  Nations  and  may  pretend  to  < 
support  communism  as  a  means  of  forcing  West- ' 
ern  countries  to  make  concessions. 

The  challenge  of  communism  has  merely  in- ' 
tensified  problems  which  long  antedate  the  Rus¬ 
sian  revolution  and  woulaep^^^  serious  difficulties 
today  regardless  of  who  occupied  the  Kremlin.  ‘ 
The  advancement  of  autonomy  and  welfare  in 
dependent  areas  coincides  fundamentally  with  the 
main  interests  of  the  West.  It  may  turn  out  that  the 
United  Nations — prodded  by  Russia — will  stir  the 
colonial  powers  to  greater  efforts  on  behalf  of  ^ 
peoples  under  their  control.  Although  such  a 
process  might  bolster  the  power  and  moral  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  West,  it  would  also  increase  the  strength 
of  independent  neutral  countries  in  the  cold  war 
— a  position  which  India,  for  example,  has  been 
attempting  to  assume.  At  the  same  time  such  a 
development  would  pose  no  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  might  ultimately  improve  the  pros- ! 
pects  for  world  peace. 
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